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began recklessly to eat the fruit of certain trees, but
no sooner did these come in contact with their tongues
than they suffered great heat and pain, and their mouths
and cheeks became swollen. Apparently the island was
uninhabited, so the fleet passed on to the adjoining
Guadalupe, at a distance of about 24 miles. Guadalupe,
as we now know, consists practically of two large islands
divided by a narrow and probably artificial canal. Colum-
bus approached it under the side of a great mountain,
which seemed almost to reach to the skies (La Soufriere,
4500 feet high). From the middle of this mountain mass
rose a peak higher than all the others, and from this many
streams of water poured out in diverging channels down
the flanks of the mountain range. One of these cascades
seemed almost to be falling from the sky, and such was
the height of the plunge that in its descent the water
became dissipated into vapour. Many wagers were laid
on board the ship as to whether after all this tremendous
cascade was not a series of white rocks one on top of the
other.

It has been thought subsequently that this wonderful
sight, described in much detail by Dr. Chanca, and not
corresponding exactly to anything now existing, may have
been the outpouring of a vast stream of hot water from a
lofty crater rising from the middle of this mountain mass;
and that at a later date some tremendous explosion of
earth forces took place (similar to that which recently
devastated the not-far-distant island of Martinique), and
blew away possibly the upper half of the precipitous
peak which seemed to the Spaniards of such overwhelm-
ing altitude at that period; reducing it to the decayed
volcano of La Soufriere, as it appears at the present
day.